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THE DEAF MUTES OF NEBRASKA: PROVISIONS FOR 
THEIR EDUCATION, AND METHODS OF 


v INSTRUCTION. 
BY PROF. R. H. KINNEY, 
PRINCIPAL OF THE NEBRASKA DEAF MUTE ASYLUM. 


The number of deaf mutes in proportion to population varies in 
different localities. The general average is one in every two thou- 
sand. Taking the number of inhabitants in Nebraska at 225,000, 
there would be, according to this proportion, 112 deaf mutes. But 
the number is probably greater than this. ‘The United States cen- 
sus for 1870 gives the whole number of deaf mutes in Nebraska at 
53. There is a list at the Institution of over 100 names, and as 
new names are frequently reported, I infer that the whole number 
must exceed 112. Of these a few may have removed from the 
State; a few are idiotic, or paralytic; some have been educated in 
other States; some are too old to be benefited by a course of instruc- 
tion, and others are not old enough. As the last term closed with 
27 pupils, and the attendance next session will be 35 or 40, I con- 
clude that the whole number in the State, of suitable age to attend 
school, cannot vary much from 60. 

Nebraska, for a new State, has made liberal provisions for the 
education of deaf mutes. A sister State occupied a rented building 
for her deaf and dumb, 15 or 16 years; but Nebraska, in less than 
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three years after a school was organized, was occupying a large and 
commodious brick building, 44 feet front by 60 feet deep, with 
three well-finished stories: the basement, used for kitchen, dining- 
room, laundry, cellar, and store-room; the second story, for school 
rooms, living room for Principal, office, and reception room; the 
third story, for dormitories; and four rooms in the attic, finished 
since. It was erected at a cost of about $15,000, and it will accom- 
modate from 45 to 50 pupils. 

Mute children of parents living in the State, of good moral 
habits, suitable age, and of sound minds, are admitted to all the 
privileges of the Institution free. There is one session each year, 
which begins the second Wednesday of September, and closes the 
third Wednesday of June, making a term of 40 weeks. A course 
of eight years is allowed. Parents who are unable to clothe their 
children may, under certain regulations, obtain aid from the State. 
A board of directors, composed of six good men, living in different 
parts of the State, exercise careful supervision over the interests of 
the Institution. Two teachers, one a speaking man and the other 
a mute gentleman, aided by the Principal, devote their whole time, 
during ordinary schovul hours to the instruction of their pupils. 
Other teachers will be added as circumstances require. 

As pupils in this benevolent institution are supported by the 
State, all meet on common ground, all have mutual interests, and 
all are treated alike. A short service is held every morning at the 
opening of the school, consisting generally of an explanation of a 
passage of Scripture, illustrating and applying it briefly in the lan- 
guage of signs, and closing by prayer in the same language. A 
religious service is also held every Sabbath afternoon, but no sec- 
turianism finds admittance, and no bigotry is allowed. 

There is no royal road to knowledge, no short cuts across lots 
but the course is long and difficult. Deaf mutes acquire knowl- 
edge and mental discipline by hard, long continued study, just as 
speaking children do. They generally begin with object lessons. 
names of familiar things; or they may commence with names of 
actions, verbs in the imperative mood, and it will not matter much 
in the final result. Teaching the English language is the promi- 
nent idea throughout the course. While they may remain seven or 
eight years, and in the oldest institutions high classes have been 
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formed in which the most promising pupils are permitted to eon- 
tinue their studies three years longer, yet the course of instruction 
for the majority will not average over four years. 

The ability of deaf mutes to use the English language is not the 
real measure of their education, but it may be regarded as a test of 
their usefulness as men among men. ‘The sight of objects or words 
suggest no ideas to them. These must first be translated to their 
minds through their eyes, which are their ears. During their 
course, faithful teachers, by a skillful use of signs, can wake up 
their-dormant intellects, intensify thought, and develop disciplined 
mental power so that their use of written language will compare 
favorably with those of their own age, among whom they live. 

Some deaf mutes, through the indifference or selfishness of their 
parents, come to school too old, with minds dwarfed by inactivity, 
and others come not old enough, who ought to be at home under 
the care of their natural guardians; while a very small proportion 
of semi-mutes come who have learned to talk before they lost their 
hearing. It is not easy to lay down the formal law of methods to 
be employed in teachiag these children, differing so widely in age 
and intellect. The first facts upon which all our future progress 
depends, are obtained through the senses, and the eye, ear, and 
touch are the most important channels through which these facts 
are received. 

It must be remembered that mind, in most persons, is at the head 
of all the executive departments of the body, exercising uncon- 
trolled sway, but in deaf mutes it is unable to respond to the calls 
made upon it. Impressions from without, if conveyed to this chief 
executive, are unheeded, for it has laid up no other impressions 
with which to compare them. Although the nerves, which are the 
telegraph between the will and the muscles, are in perfect order, 
and the muscles are ready to perform any action required, yet the 
will being uninfluenced, no action follows. So while men with 
open ears are in a boundless store-house of knowledge, receiving 
valuable acquisitions at every step in life, these sources of knowl- 
edge are closed against deaf mutes, and uneducated they must plod 
on in silence and ignorance. 

But the bell rings, and these deaf mutes are in the school room 
for the first time. They are full of interest, and mary are talking 
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rapidly among themselves. Shall the teacher begin to instruct 
them in the elementary sounds of the English language, and in the 
pronunciation of words? Certain sounds are made in the back 
part of the mouth and are very obscure. The pupils cannot see 
how they are made, and it is with the greatest difficulty that the 
teacher can tell them. With the exception of perhaps one in ten, 
they have not the slightest knowledge of spoken language. The 
teacher, without signs, cannot call the school to order; he cannot 
tell them to be seated, or to stand up; he can have no communica- 
tion with them, and no control over them. What shall he do? 
He possesses a language by means of which he can converse with 
them readily about the familiar objects of home life, and they 
understand it. They have learned it to a greater or less extent at 
heme. It is the outgrowth of their instincts and necessities, the 
elements of which are found in the nature of things, and in the 
characteristics of external objects. It is just as natural to them, 
although inverted, as oral language is to those who hear. 


Skillful teachers lay hold of this natural and expressive language 
of signs, cultivate and improve it, not as an end, but as the mcans 
by which all necessary knowledge may be conveyed to the minds of 
deaf mutes. It makes vivid impressions upon their minds, for con- 
ceptions which are the result of sight are more distinct and real 
than those of hearing. We had often heard descriptions of Niagara 
Falls, but we never comprehended their real magnitude and grand- 
eur, until we had seen them. 

Deaf mutes should be permitted to use this highway of thought 
till they can think in words, and then signs may be used more spar- 
ingly, but not wholly discarded; for they are the basis, the elemen- 
tary principle, and great help throughout the entire course. Amer- 
ican instructors very sensibly at the outset adopted this method, 
and the spread of Institutions all over the United States and Can- 
ada, as well as the thousands who have been educated by this 
instrumentality, show with what efficiency and power it has been 
used. 

In many of the institutions there is a difference of opinion in 
reference to the mode of using signs. In teaching written lan- 
guage, shall the intellectual bridge be the inverted order of natural 
signs which represent ideas and which have a power of interpreting 
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themselves; or shall it be definite signs for words in their order in 
a sentence, not for the ideas which the words gonvey? The object 
of methodical or word signs, employed by many teachers, is to bring 
the mental processes of deaf mutes into harmony with the order of 
an English sentence. 


The English language is doubtless artificial, and yet we employ it 
readily as a thoroughfare of thought, but let us attempt to use a for- 
eign language as a vehicle of thought and the idioms of our native 
language lead us astray at once. And so deaf mutes, with minds filled 
with the sign order, their vernacular, naturally and necessarily experi- 
ence the same trouble in all efforts to bring their mental operations to 
the English order. But why not, by the constant use of methodical 
signs, gradually draw the pupil away from his faulty style, breaking 
up his habit of thinking concretely in signs, and accustoming him to 
think abstractly in words? The object is a good one and the theory 
is plausible. But the natural element of signs for words, however, is 
nearly or quite left out, and they do but little towards explaining 
the meaning of words. They are too mechanical and unsuggestive, 
and too unnatural to ever be used voluntarily by the pupils them- 
selves. Words are often used in a great variety of ways. Take the 
following example from the verb “to draw.” 

“A horse was drawing acart. The driver drew up toa well. He 
drew some water from the well. He drew the headstall from the 
horse. The man’s attention was drawn to the horse’s way of draw- 
ing up the water into hismeuth. He drew a bottle from his pocket, 
and drawing the cork, he drank something which made his tooth 
to ache, and the pain drew tears from his eyes. He drew his hand 
across his eyes to wipe them. He went to a dentist and found 
him drawing a picture. The dentist drew his tooth. The man 
drew such ugly faces that the dentist drew the inference that it was 
painful. The man drew some money from his pocket. The den- 
tist drew a receipt. The man drew consolation from the fact that 
it was impossible for that tooth to draw him into trouble again as 
long as he drew the breath of life. We now draw to a close.” 

This is still further show by the following: A man “draws a mug 
of cider.” A pugilist “draws blaod.” A soldier “draws rations,” 
A reformer draws a sad picture of human suffering. He “draws 
acrowd” to hear him, A ship “draws water ;” a servant “draws 
2 fowl;” a note “draws interest,” and a lover “drawsasigh.” Dis- 
tinct signs for a1] these nsagee of the yerb “to draw | tax 
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the memory of both teacher and pupil severely, and prevent their 
general use. 

Mr. Fay, of the Ohio Institution, says: “In every class, in every 
Institution in the land, the moment the pupil passes the threshold 
which separates the proprieties of the school room from the free- 
dom of ordinary social intercourse, every muscle and feature and 
limb of the pupil combine to enact a panorama of pantomime, in 
which many of the teacher’s signs are used indeed, but no more 
resembling them than the finished garment resembles the fragments 
upon the tailor’s table. All attempts to control the mute’s order 
of pantomime have utterly failed. The language has a genius and 
laws of its own, which he who uses it must respect. Shall a teacher 
persist in using a language of his own, theoretically valuable, when 
every one of his pupils continually uses, and prefers to use, another ? 
With their remarkable ingenuity in comprehending signs, it is 
probable that they will catch the teacher’s meaning with his Eng- 
lish order, but not one will ever adopt it for himself, nor will the 
teacher himself use it outside the school room. Why not, then, 
when necessary, use the pupil’s own language, inverted as it is, but 
no jargon, and so secure greater vividness of impression, and at the 
same time educate the pupil away from the faulty order induced by 
his vernacular ?” 


Dactylology and written language are other methods of instruc- 
tion, both of which have their advocates and advantages.. The use 
of the manual alphabet is convenient and quite rapid, requiring 
only about one-third as much time as writing. Writing, taking 
nine times as long as oral speech, has the advantage of more per- 
manence and distinctness. At first, with beginners, they cannot be 
used, but as pupils advance in the knowledge of written language, 
they should be encouraged to employ these methods as far as practi- 
cable, and the teacher should facilitate their progress by using 
known words and sentences to explain the unknown, so that spell- 
ing and writing may, among those more advanced in their studies, 
be used, being careful that they shall not become monotonous or 
wearisome. 


‘The German method, or articulation, is by no means new in this 
country. ‘The oldest Institutions have had pupils who could hear 


+ 


alittle, or had lost their hearing aiter they had «° uired some 
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knowledge of spoken language, who have been taught orally. I 
have seen them instructed in this way, and have taught them my- 
self, conducting recitations and school room exercises by oral speech. 
Various gentlemen of the highest intelligence, from time to time 
visited the European schools, enjoying the most ample facilities for 
investigation, carefully considering the mode of education and the 
results, returned invariably recommending the American system, 
as far superior to the German method. It was ascertained that one- 
tenth of the applicants for admission in articulating schools were 
refused admission without trial; one-fifth were dismissed as incapa- 
ble of instruction, and scarcely one-third of the remainder could 
talk intelligibly with strangers, leaving one-third able to converse 
with friends only in the most painful and confused manner, while 
with the last third, the results were of no possible account. “Thus 
one-third of four-fifths of nine-tenths, is the number of deaf mutes 


who really succeeded in speaking—less than one-fourth.” Religious 


instruction was deferred until the second or third year, and then it 
was conducted in spoken language, unintelligible and uninterest- 


ing to many. 

To what were the rejected ones doomed? There were no insti- 
tutions like those in this country to receive them. They were con- 
signed to all the darkness, the ignorance, and the neglect of their 
unrelieved misfortune. 

The difficulties of teaching deaf mutes articulation, to which the 
German teachers themselves refer, are the following: 


1. “ There are many sounds which demand positions of the organs 
so entirely similar to each other, as it respects external observation, 
that only a very practiced eye can discover the difference. 

2. “No peculiar opening of the lips is necessary in the pronun- 
ciation of most of the consonants. In such cases it is usually. 
decided by the vowel immediately preceding, and as the lips then 
conceal for the most part the interior of the mouth, the scholar 
must hence in respect to many consonants remain in uncertainty. 

3. “In the flow of discourse, sonnds run so much into one an- 
other, that only a very practiced eye can seize hold of the individual 
parts, 

4. “The pronunciation of different persons has to the eye so 
many variations, as sorely to puzzle the deaf and dumb. 

5. “In connected discourse, many sounds which properly belong 
to wards are lost, which greatly increases the difliculty of under- 
standing by means of sight.” 
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These are some of the difficulties of teaching articulation in the 
German language, in which each letter has but onesound and re- 
tains it in all combinations. But in the English language, there 
are many silent letters; the same letter has a variety of sounds, and 
the sound is varied when combined in words; and words and termi- 
nations composed of similar letters vary greatly in pronunciation. 
Just think of the vast amount of time, patience, and labor to teach 
deaf mutes, mechanically, the positions, motions, and contacts of 
the organs of speech necessary to pronounce properly the following 
words: plough, enough, cough, through and although. And then 
think of the close attention necessary in lip readmg, in which the 
pupil must ascertain these words and their pronunciation, in con- 
nected language, by the movement of the speaker’s lips. 


But a new era dawned upon the cause of deaf mute instruction. 
A new thing under the sun had been discovered. The barriers 
which had cramped and confined, and against which mutes had so 
long chafed, were to be removed, and even the term “mute” was 
no longer to be used except as an epithet of reproach! A school 
was organized for the instruction of deaf mutes in articulation, and 
signs were not to be allowed. Were these eatravagant expectations 
realized? No; they were mythical, and can be accounted for only 
by poetic license. Signs were not discarded simply because they 
could noé be; they are the gift of God, and a necessity. But the 
noble men who originated the Institution at Northampton, and the 
teachers whom they have employed, especially Miss Rogers, are 
doing a grand work in developing the power of speech in the most 
promising cases of deaf and semi-mutes. What the proportion is 
of those who may be sufficiently benefited to warrant the expendi- 
ture of so much time, money, and labor, has not yet been fully 
ascertained. It is probably about one-tenth. These men and their 
enthusiastic teachers have also done a good work in calling the 
attention of principals and teachers in the various Institutions to 
the importance of training semi-mutes more thoroughly and sys- 
tematically in the faculty of speech, and classes have been formed 
in most of them for this purpose. A class of semi-mutes in the 
Nebraska Institute has been taught regularly for two years, among 
the most promising of which are Mary Kennedy. of Pawnee City, 
and ‘fhome: Porney, of Falls Cit; 
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In one of the early schools of Germany, all methods of instruo- 
tion, except articulation, “were useless and pernicious, and no less 
than delusive folly, fraud, and nonsense.” ‘The Principal of a 
school in Rotterdam says, “The act of seeing or comprehending, 
and of speaking, must be the exclusive principle of instruction, and 
neither the palpable alphabet, nor the language of signs can have 
any connection with it.” 

The key-note of the Massachusetts reformers alse tended strongly 
in this direction. But before this doctrine, so radical in theory 
and subversive of long established usages which had the prestige of 
experience and authority, could be accepted and meet general rec- 
ognition, it was necessarily opposed by thoughtful men, and sub- 
mitted to the severe tests of investigation. As storms purify the 
atmosphere, and enable us to see more clearly, so these heated dis- 
cussions have resulted in greater harmony of views and unity of 
effort. 

Eight out of nine of the British schools formerly teaohing artic- 
ulation, have abandoned it, because “ the results of the labor of teach- 
ing the great body of deaf mutes artificial speech, and reading from 
the lips of others, are not of sufficient practical benefit to compen- 
sate for the necessary outlay of time and money.” A committee of 
the Massachusetts Legislature appointed to investigate this sub- 
ject, and attend the discussions of the ablest men on both sides, 
reported, among the conclusions to which they came, the following : 
“The sign language and manual alphabet can be taught to all 
classes of deaf persons and deaf mutes, as the most effectual means 
of communicating information to a large majority of such persons. 
Your committee believe to a large majority of those congenitally 
deaf, or who lose their hearing in infancy, articulation cannot be 
successfully taught, but that it can be to a majority of semi-mutes 
and semi-deaf persons.” Mr. Hubbard, the philanthropic Presi- 
dent of the Board of Directors of the Northampton School, says, 
“The Clark Institute is not adapted for the instruction of all deaf 
children, but especially for the education of semi-deaf and semi-mute 
pupils.” Although semi-mutes and semi-deaf persons are usually 
classed wii!) Jeef mutes, yet, strictly speaking, they cannot be called 
deaf m 

The « ions to which most of the American Institutions 
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have come is, that in exceptional cases congenitally deaf mutes 
may be taught articulation and lip reading to such an extent as to be 
a fair equivalent for the time and labor bestowed ; that they do not 
acquire a more correct knowledge of the English language, taught 
in this way, than those taught by the rational method; that it is 
not worth while to attempt to teach articulation and lip reading 
to deaf mutes of average talent, and that the language of signs, in 
the instruction of deaf mutes, ought not to be discarded. 


Dr. Gullandet, President of the National Deaf Mute College at 
Washington, in speaking of the “ Kesults of Articulation Teaching 
at Northampton,” alludes to Mr. Hill, a distinguished German 
teacher, who for half a century labored successfully “in teaching 
the deaf and dumb strictly on the system which makes articula- 
tion the prominent feature,” as presenting “the following unequiv- 
ocal declarations, in speaking of those who pretend that in the‘ Ger- 
man method,’ every species of pantomic language is proscribed:” 
Mr. Hill says: “Such an idea must be attributed to malevolence or 
to unpardonable levity. This pretense is contrary to nature, and 
repagnant to the rules of sound educational science. If this sys- 
tem were put in execution, the moral life, the intellectual develop- 
ment of the deaf and dumb would be inhumanly hampered. It 
would be acting contrary to nature to forbid the deaf mute a means 
of expression employed by even hearing and speaking persons. It 
is nonsense to dream of depriving him of this means until he is 
in a position to express himself orally. Even in teaching, itself 
we cannot lay aside the language of gestures (with the exception, 
of that which consists of artificial signs, and in the manual alpha- 
bet, two elements proscribed by the German school)—the language 
which the deaf mute brings with him to school, and which ought 
to serve as a basis for his education. To banish the language of 
natural signs from the school room and limit ourselves to articula- 
tion, is like employing a golden key which does not fit the lock of the 
door we would open, and refusing to use the iron one made for it. 
At the best it would be drilling the deaf mute, but not moulding 
him intellectually or morally. Where is the teacher who can con- 
scientiously declare that he has discharged his duty in postponing 
moral and religious education until he can impart it by means ol 
articulation ? 
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“Although the use of the language of pantomime acts, in sey- 
eral respects, in an unfavorable manner on the teaching of articu- 
lation, it ought to be remembered that institutions for the deaf and 
dumb are not created solely to impart this latter kind of instrue- 
tion. Their object is much more extensive, and they have to meet 
wants which depend on education taken in its entirety.” 

In the instruction of deaf mutes, a judicious blending of these 
yarious methods, will subserve the end in view. Let methodical 
sigus be used sparingly with beginners, when they first attempt to 
write sentences. Let written and spelled speech be employed when 
they can be intelligibly, and let no instructor be frightened by that 
“dangerous” thing, the language of signs, for it is the basis, the 
elementary principle and great help by which deaf mutes in our 
Institutions are gradually built up, silently and steadily enriched 
with mental power, and finally brought out upon a higher plane 
of moral and intellectual existence. It is their vernacular, and they 
long for it as the Swiss soldiers longed for their native land, because 
it is a living language, addressed to a living sense. 


ALCOHOL NOT NECESSARY. 


The Journal of Chemistry says: “As the result of the chemi- 
cal changes which sugar undergoes in passing downwards towards 
a dead, inorganic condition, a substance is produced which has 
been the cause of more sorrow, crime and suffering, than all other 
evil agencies that have afflicted the world. It has caused tens of 
thousands of murders, and uncounted instances of robbery, theft, 
arson, incest, and suicide; it has brought misery and want into 
millions of houscholds, it has filled almshouses and asylums with 
wretched victims, it sends a never-ending procession of crime-stained 
men and women to prison znd the gallows. What an awful indict- 
ment this is to bring against a substance which stands so closely 
allied in chemical relationship to innocent sugar! Alcohol is not 
a natural product. It can only result from a spontaneous change 
which is excited in saccharine liquids under the influence of a fer- 
ment. Ifin the order of things this chemical change had been 
impossible, the human race would be saved from shedding tears, 
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the aggregated volume of which reaches to that of a mighty river. 
But, alas! atoms of carbon, hydrogen and oxygen are permitted to 
group themselves in a way to form this maddening liquid, and the 
great enemy to human happiness confronts us in all our domestic, 
industrial, and commercial relations. If, through disarrangement 
of nature’s laws, the vinous fermentive process should suddenly 
cease and not another drop of any kind of spirituous liquors be 
produced, no sensible harm would come to any industrial or art 
process, and no absolute want in medicine be encountered. Care- 
fully viewing the matter from the stand-points of the chemist, phy- 
sician, and artisan, we unhesitatingly declare that the world in its 
present advanced stage, has no need of alcohol ; it is simply conven- 
ient, but not necessary. Why not, then, make a determined 
effort to rid the world of the monster? Although alcohol results, 
as we have said, from spontaneous changes, yet the aid of man is 
necessary to form the various liquids containing it into attractive 
and permanent beverages. The fermentation of the juices of grapes 
and other fruits produces alcohol, but if let alone nature will not 
allow the spirit to remain except for a brief space of time. Nature 
‘abhors’ not only a ‘vacuum,’ but manifestly one of her products, 
for alcohol is so unstable in its attenuated combinations that if left 


to itself, it speedily runs down into the harmless form of acetic 
acid.” 





GOVERNED TOO MUCH. 


People marvel why children turn out badly for whom so much 
has been done. Suppose your child had never been allowed to 
walk ; suppose the servant was obliged to carry him in her arms or 
wheel him in a carriage all the time, and he never be allowed to set 
his foot upon the ground till he was twenty-one, and then people 
marvel that he cannot walk when so much has been done to spare 
his legs up to this time! So some people are so anxious for the 
salvation of the souls of their children that they damn them; theg 
won’t let the child go out in the street because there are bad boys 
there. You think for them; you lay down your life for the boy 
and you never teach him a just discrimination between right and 
wreng; you never let him make blunders, which is the best thing 
in the world for a child to do. You insist on it that the child 
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shall be stuffed with knowledge; you bother him in every way, 
and then, at last, when he gets out into life he has learned nothing. 
The family is a school in which the children are to practice con- 
tinuously. You can teach the child to use its own judgment, but 
if you have nothing but your own imperious will, and say nobody 
can have any rights in your family, the law is yourself all the time 
—“the children must do as I say or I will eut their heads off.” 
Your will is so strong, that, like a sparrow beating up against a 
tornadg, the child’s will is swept down before it, and consequently 
when he gets away from home, comes down to New York, perhaps, 
his first thought is, his first expression is, *‘'Thank God, now I will 
see life.” And the worst of this is, to him this life is the common 
sewer ; thic is but the natural result of bad government. And you 


say, “Good gracious, if there ever was a boy that had good govern- 
ment, my boy had!” but he had not, for you never allowed him to 
exercise the first principle of self-conservation — Beecher. 





TEACHING TO THINK.—The question with thinking teachers is 
What to teach in order to further that great enterprise, the educa- 
tion of the masses. If we teach children to think, to hold their 
minds to any subject in clear logical thought, we shall, I think, eut 
the Gordian knot, and attain results far superior to anything yet 
attained. A thinking person will, by necessity, be educated. He 
may educate himself, he cannot remain ignorant. An ignorant 
person is never a thinker. Thought is a stranger to him, for he 
plods along in the ruts of ages, while a thinker rises to the topmost 
pinnacle of all that is good and desirable. If you would see the 
effects of thinking, turn your attention to the people of Greece and 
China. The latter, one of the oldest nations on earth, and com- 
prising about one-third of its entire population, began with a good 
share of art and science, and they have the same amount to-day. 
They have not contributed a single thought to their knowledge, 
nor taken a step in improvement. On the other hand, the Greeks, 
numbering about one-tenth the population of Ohio, began as bar- 
barians, but have given to the world new arts and sciences, and 
produced men whose thoughts have moved the world. And this 


is but one example. Let us put forth greater efforts to lead the 
minds of our pupils into the paths of thought.—Zz. 
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A Teacner’s Duty.—One duty of teachers is the physical care 
of their pupils. If headache is prevalent among them its cause 
should be discovered, if possible, and removed. The room may 
contain too much foul air, or the temperature may be too high or 
too low, or the pupils may have played too hard at intermission, 
with too sudden a suspension of activity on entering the school 
room, resulting in nervousness or palpitation and headache, or a 
checking of perspiration, with a liability to take cold if checked too 
suddenly. By mingling with the children at play-time the teacher 
can check them, if the play becomes too noisy or the exercise too 
violent. 

The manner of going up stairs needs the teacher’s observation 
and care, particularly with girls, many of whom go “with a hop, 
skip and jump,” taking two or three steps at a time. Laying aside 
the want of propriety in ascending stairs in this manner, the more 
serious error is that it is in direct opposition to the laws of health. 
The proper way to ascend stairs is to take one step at a time and 
to place on the step the whole of the foot, and not merely the toe, 
as many do. <A few weeks after I commenced teaching I went toa 
physician, complained of a tired feeling every time I had to ascend 
the stairs at school, and asked how I could prevent it. He said: 
“You go up quickly, and only place your toes on the steps, don’t 
you?” I answered, “yes.” He then gave me the rule which I have 
mentioned above; and after I had broken myself of the habit re- 
ferred to I found it not so tiresome to go up and down stairs— 
Rourn C. Watnrient, in Herald of Health. 





No more truthful sentence was ever penned by man than th 
following, written by Chancellor Kent: “The parent who sends 
his son into the world uneducated defrauds the community of a law- 
ful citizen and bequeaths to it a nuisance.” These words should 
be written in letters of gold over the entrance of every school in 
the land. 


“'THE three great steps in gaining an education are, Intention. 
Attention, and Retention.” 


A Certain school boy’s composition contained the statement 
that “A horse is an animal with one tail, and a leg on each corner.” 








EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT. 





TnE Query Box.—We have often been asked why the questions 
in the Query Box were not “decided” Our answer is that the 
object in instituting this department was not to set ourselves up 
for a judge to which the educational world could appeat for the 
decision of any or all questions that might be propounded, but 
rather to encourage the discussion among teachers of questions oy 
practical interest to them in their work. We have left it as far as 
possible in the hands of contributors, contenting ourselves with an 
occasional exhortation to be brief, and to present questions of 
practical importance rather than mathematical puzzles. But it is 
becoming more and more apparent to us that those who contribute 
to this department are incapable of self-government in the matter 
of running a Query Box. Too much valuable space is consumed 
with useless conundrums and long demonstrations of mathematical 
problems of only secondary, tertiary, or quartiary intportance to 
the ordinary teacher of eommon schools. Under the circumstances 
we consider it to be our duty to exercise a little authority im the 
matter, to the extent at least of shutting out such questions as will 
consume our space Without profit. We hope none of our corre- 
spondents will consider this a notice to quit, but only to be more 
careful in the preparation of their communications, sending only 
questions whose discussion will be of some practical benefit to aver- 
age Nebraska teachers, and expressing their thoughts in the briefest 
possible language. If this rule is adhered to we are sure it will 
be an improvement that all will appreciate. 


Dr. FREEMAN, the new Principal of the Normal, is a native of 
Pennsylvania, a member of the Presbyterian Church; and about 50 
years of age. He has held a number of very important educational 
positions in Illinois, Indiana, and Kentucky, and has a reputation 
of the highest character, both as an educator and a man. We hope 
that under his administration the school will rise still higher in 
public estimation and in real value to the State. 


3/9 
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Tue Iowa State Teachers’ Association held its annual session at 
DesMoines on the 1st, 2d, and 3d-ults. We learn from private 
sources that the papers read were of a very high order of merit, and 
the session was a very interesting one. Prof. J. H. Thompson of 
West Des Moines, whose admirable report on Moral Instruction we 
published last February, was elected President. Prof. Thompson is 
one of the rising educators of our sister State. The Iowa State 
Register, in speaking of his election, says: 

The election of Prof. J. H. Thompson, Superintendent of the 
West Side Public Schools of Des Moines, as President of the State 
Teachers’ Association, at the annual session the past week, was a 
deserving compliment to an accomplished educator and a worthy man. 
The honor is especially flattering to eo young a gentleman, showing 
how early in life he has won a prominenee and a popularity entitling 
him to such distinguished recognition. He will prove himself 
worthy of the trust. As a representative of the common schools, 
the choice of Prof. Thompson was commendable, for his heart and 
his labor are equally earnest in their devotion to the cause of : 
lar education. We congratulate the Professor and the Association 
equally on the selection for President. 


Woopn’s HovsEHoLp MacaziInE.—Mr. C. E. Shutes, the publisher, 
having become financially involved, has sold this magazine to the 
“Household Publishing Co.,” who will fill all subscriptions taken 
by the late publisher as soon as the new firm can get their business 
arranged so as to do so. If those of our subscribers who sent us 
subscriptions to the Magazine will wait patiently, we are assured that 
they will soon be supplied with all missing numbers and premiums. 

AT the late Republican State Convention, Hon. J. M. McKenzie 
was re-nominated on the first ballot by a very flattering vote. He 
has since been nominated by both the Independent and Probibi- 
tion parties. This was a deserved compliment to a faithful and 
industrious public servant, and has been the cause of hearty con- 
gratulation among the edueators of the State, who very generally 
desired his re-election. 

AN effort is to be made at the approaching session of the Indiana 
Legislature to obtain a repeal of the law establishing county super- 
intendency, which was passed at the last session. The Democrats 
have made it a party issue in the approaching election, but the 
Educationist thinks the law can be saved, even if the Democratic 
ticket is elected. We hope so. 





OFFICIAL DEPARTMENT. 





CONDUCTED BY HON. J. M. MC KENZIE, STATE SUPT OF PUB. INST. 





SUMMARY OF STATISTICS. 


We give below a comparison of school statistics for the years 
1873, and ’74. The statistics are compiled from the annual reports 
of the County Superintendents for 18, and from the State Super- 
intendent’s annual report for 1873: 


No. of organized counties, 

= “ school districts, 

Whole number of children of 
school age," 

Average No. of children of 
school age in each district, 

No. of children of school age 
attending school, 

No. days school by qualified 
male teachers, 

No. days school by qualified 
female teachers, 

Total wages of male teachers, 
“ “ female “cc 

Average wages of male teach- 
ers per month, 

Average wages of female 
teachers per month, 

Average No. of days taught by 

A. _—a — rane 
verage No. of days taught by 
— female teacher, 

Total No. of male teachers, 

4 “ female “ 

No. days board by districts, 

“ private schools, 

“ scholars in awe sch’ls, 

“brick school houses, 

stone “ “ 

a“ frame “ “ 


“ | “ 


0g, sod, &e., 
Total increase ofschool houses, 


62647 
33.5 
37872 
75966 
82796 


1874. 
59 
2215 ~—sincrease 
72991 « 


32.9 decrease 


47718 increase 
90430 ” 
106472 “ 


$149511.13 $171776.86 “ 


$140341.77 $171029.40 ‘ 
$39.36 
$38.90 


72.6 


70.4 
1046 
1176 
5927 

21 

787 
46 
30 

848 

214 


< 
$87.98 decrease 
$32.12 . 
72.3 - 
71.7 increase 
252 “ 
1 483 “ 
4522 decrease 
30 increase 
52 * 
62 “ 
1281 “ 


171 = decrease 


352 
10344 


* Nomber of children cgeetes in 1873 was 63,108; but on account of an error 


the correct number is 62,6¢ 
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1873. 1874. 
Total increase of substantial 
school houses, 21 
Value of school houses, #1024383. 14 $1866271. ot increase $341887.88 
sites, 136885.00 180209.7 ” 43324.71 
Paid for hooks and apparatus, 5745.73 7445, ‘1 ” 1699.68 


Apportioned by — supt’s, 229886.04 201871.88 decrease 28014.16 
Tax for building sch’l houses, 228693.89 204998.07 ” 23705.82 

«© paying teachers’ wages, §2495.40  78920.06 increase 21424.66 
Received from tuition of non- 


resident scholars, 1115.94 1576.66 “ 460.72 
Received from other district’ 

taxes 40678.138 8057595  “ 39897.82 
Raised from all other sources, 255793.34 2716538.55 “ 15860.21 
Amount on hand at beginning * 

of the year, 92527.20 15414403 “ 61616.83 
Total resources, including 

amount on hand, 901189.94 988740,20 “ 87550.26 
Paid male teachers, 141277.76 165566.86 “ 24289,10 

“ female 131047.66 158066.08 - 27018.42 

“ for building and repairs, 341255.82 36911447 “ 27859.15 

“ for all other purposes, 188323.24 18260822 “ 44284.98 


Am’t on hand at end of year, 163172.91 129601.40 decrease 33571.51 
Total expenditures, including 

amount on hand, 915076.89 1004957.03 increase 89880.14 
Total indebtedness of districts, 649307.77 918955.01 - 269647 .24 
Am’t expected to be realized 

from taxes levied for all 

purposes, 361198.91 454877.42 “ 93678.51 


It will be observed from a careful examination of the foregoing 
summary, that the advancement made during the past year has been 
greater and more encouraging than for any year in the past. The 
decrease in the amount of money apportioned by the State is only 
a temporary falling off. The amount apportioned during 1874-5 
will probably exceed that of any previous year. So also the decrease 
in the amount of tax levied for building may be considered a fay- 
orable omen. In 1873 many districts burdened themselves far too 
heavily, by issuing bonds, to build costly houses beyond the limits 
which their taxable property would warrant. It is safe to say that 
the prosperity of the year in school interests has been very satisfactory 
and encouraging. J. M. McKeEnziz, 

State Sup’t Pub. Inst. 








TEACHERS HOME CORNER. 





This Department is designed for the use of County Superintendents, Teachers, 
and School Officers, in giving information, asking questions, and comparing 
views upon educational subjects ; also for the publication of items of educational 
tntelligence from the various localities in the State. 





QUERY BOX. 


We are obliged to defer several communications containing math- 
ematical demonstrations, till next month, not having mathematical 
sigus enough to set them all up at once. 


Ans. to Wine Ques. Since a mixture of 1 gallon from each cask con- 
tains as much wine as water it is evident that a mixture of any number 
of times 1 gallon from each cask contains as much wine as water, and 
that the water in one cask is equal to the wine in the other. Now 
when the 4 gallons are drawn from the first cask and 4 from 
the second, there is drawn as much wine as water, but in the 3 
remaining gallons from the second cask are wine and water in 
unknown quantities. Let =the number of gallons ot wine, then 
3~—az=the water; by the conditions 4+” : 4+(3—z)=7—2! 15: 8. 
Placing the product of the extremes equal to the product of the 
means, 32+82=35—5z; reducing the equation to its simplest 
form, z= ,3, 3—c=24g=—Fh. 8, : $4221: 12, «7. ¢, the wine in 
the second cask is to the water as 1:12. Hence the liquid is com- 
posed of 13 parts, 1 of which is wine and 12 are water. +7, of 52 
gallons is 4, and 4% of 52 gallons are 48. Therefore there are 4 
gallons of wine in the second cask and 48 gallons of water; but the 
water in one cask is equal to the wine in the other, hence there are 
48 gallons of wine in the first. 

Ans. to No. 60. Since a man mowed 15 times around a square field, 
cutting 9 feet at each time, he mowed a piece 135 feet wide on each 
of the opposite sides of the field, and left the remainder in the form 
of a square whose sides are each 270 feet less than the sides of the 
field. Let x=a side of the inscribed square, then 7+270=a side of 
the field. The squares of the corresponding sides of similar polygons 
are to one another as their areas, and the area of the inscribed square 
is half that of the field by the conditions. Hence z* : (x$270)?= 
2? +5402+72,900::1:2. Placing the product of the extremes 
equal to the product of the means, 2z*=2* +640z+72,900. Sub- 
tacting z* and 540z from both members, z? —5402=72,900, Com- 
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pleting the square, z*—540r+72,900=145,800. Extracting the 
root of both members, z—270= + 381.8376618407+. Adding 270 to 
both members, 7=651.8376618407+. #+270=921.8376618407+. 
651.8376618407 + squared is equal to 424892.33739+, the area of 
the inscribed square in feet, which is equal to 9A. 3K. 20 yds. 2.33- 
739 feet. 921.8376618407 squared is equal to 849784.67478, the 
area of the field in feet, which is equal to 19A. 2R.1 rd. 10 yds 
2.42478 feet. E. 8S. Pinney, Cozad. 


Ans. to Ques. 52. Such is a pronominal adjective, representing 
the noun things understood. As is a conjunction connecting the 
two clauses, J give unto thee, and I have. J is a personal pronoun 
subject of the verb have. Have isa verb and agrees with its subject, J. 
Give is an irregular verb and agrees with its subject, J. Unto isa 
preposition showing the relation between give and thee. Thee isa 
personal pronoun and object of the preposition wnto. 

Ans. to Ques. 53. Three cents. W. H. Presoorr. 


Questions.—(63) A man insures his life and pays an annual pre- 
mium of $165 on $6,400. If the man dies in 16 years does the 
insurance company gain or lose and how much, reckoning interest 
at 54. 

“ Parse the words in italics in the following sentence, and ana- 
lyze the sentence : 

Truly, young gentlemen, though there was no greater matter in 
the ditty, yet the note was very untimeable. 


Mr. Editor :—I send you the following answers. There was a 
mistake in the June number in numbering questions, there being 
two 44’s. The mistake is continued to 50, which is right. I shall 
number my answers as the questions should be numbered: 

Ques. 45. “ Three times three are nine.” Three is a numeral ad- 
jective, limiting times. Times is a noun, third person, plural num- 
ber, neuter gender, amd subjective case, subject of the sentence. 
The 2d three is a limiting adjective, limiting the noun wits under- 
stood. Are is an irregular neuter verb, in the indieative mode, &c. 
Nine is a limiting adjective, limiting wnits understood. I think 
it would be better to parse three times three as a noun. 

{In what case would the “noun wnits understood” be, aecord- 
ing to the above parsing? If three times three be parsed as a sin- 
gle noun, would it not be in the singular number, and therefore 
require is instead of are ?—Eb.] 

47. I consider the barrel as two frustums of a cone. [Demon- 
stration too long for publication—Ep.] Answer. 48+ gallons 
when full; 45+ gallons when not full by two inches. 
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48. Capital of Georgia is Milledgeville; Louisiana, Baton Rouge ; 
W. Virginia, Charleston ; Connecticut, Hartford and New Haven 
(authors differ). 


[If Baton Rouge is the capital of Louisiana, how happens it that 
the riots in that State arising from the conflicting claims of State 
officers have all been in New Orleans? The claims of Milledge- 
ville and New Haven to be called State Capitals will also bear 
further looking up—Eb.] 


49. The that is not that that is the principal proposition; that / 
spoke of is a modifying proposition, modifying the subject. That 
you referred to is a modifying proposition, modifying the that in 
predicate after is. The whole is a complex sentence. The first 
that is a noun, used as the subject of the verb is. The second that 
is the object of the preposition of. The third that is an adjective 
limiting the fourth ¢hat, which is used as a noun in the predicate 
case after is. The fifth that is a relative pronoun, is the object of 
to. The other words are easily parsed. 

51. Hazpression is intelligent communication of ideas. 

52. I Transpose the sentence till it reads, J give such as I have 
unto these. Such is an adjective limiting a noun understood. As 
is a conjunction connecting the two clauses. 

53. $150 is the least sum that can be = with quarters, dimes, 
or three-cent pieces, because 150 is the least common dividend of 
25, 10, and 3. 

54. The least common dividend of 5 and 8 is 40. He can keep 
40 sheep for each 5 acres of plow land; he can keep 40 sheep for 
each 8 acres of pasture land. 5+8=13. He keeps 40 sheep for 
each 13 acres of land he owns; he can keep as many times 40 sheep 
as he has times 13 acres of land. He has 25x13 acres of land: 
ay he can keep 25 x 40 sheep=1,000. 

55. No. It will displace its weight. 

58. The expansion of the steam. 

59. The expansion caused by heat. 

Questions —(65) Why does a fish stop with its head up stream ¢ 

(66) Why does a drowned person sink and afterward rise to the 
surface and float ? B. Rosryson, Pekin, Ill. 





A.S. Barnes & Co. will soon begin the publication of a new 
school journal to be called The National Teachers’ Monthly. The 
irrepressible Jeremiah Mahoney, late of the Chicago Teacher, will 
be the editor. The rate of subscription is placed at the nominal 
price of 75 cents a year. 
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THE NORMAL INSTITUTE AT FREMONT. 


The State Normal Institute for the North Platte District con- 
vened at Fremont Aug. 18th, and continued in session until the 
28th. The principal instructors were Sup’t McKenzie, Chancel- 
lor Benton, and Prof. Nicholson of the Normal. Prof. Thompson 
and the editor of the TzacHER were also present and rendered 
some assistance during the last three days. Prof. Worley, of Overton, 
conducted the musica] department in a masterly manner. 

On Thursday evening the 27th, Prof. R. H. Kinney, Principal of 
the Nebraska Deaf Mute Asylum, delivered an interesting and 
instructive lecture on the methods of instructing deaf mutes, 
which will be found in full in this number. Prof. Thompson also 
delivered a short address on the work of the Agricultural College. 

The Institute closed with examinations on Friday, and a literary, 
musical and social entertainment in the evening. It was on the 
whole one of the best that have been held during the present sea- 
son. The number in attendance was fair, and the quality above the 
average. The teachers with a few exceptions were not as well in- 
formed upon subjects pertaining to their profession as some that we 
haye met at other institutes, but in point of intelligence, earnestness, 
aptness to receive instruction, and thorough application to the work 
of the segsion, we have seldom seen them excelled. The following 
is a list of those in attendance : 


INSTRUCTORS. 
Hon. J. M. McKenzie, Lincoln. Prof. Shoop, Bellevue. 
Chancellor Benton, Prot. Worley, Overton. 
_ 8. R. Thompso: Sup’t peas Ikhorn City. 
oe H. Nicholson, Normal School. Mrs. H. G. Wolcott, North Bend. 
Prof. B Pajmer, — Miss M. 8. Gilchrist, Toledo, Ohio. 
Prof. B. H. Kinney, Omaha. 
TEACHERS.—GENTLEMEN, 
4 4 ell, Co. Syp’t, Madison. G. A. Compton, Elkhorn. 
itney, ? Co. na Bluffs. T, Co Compton 
oun n Caton, Co, Sup rem tena e, Ww. V. ler, insinns 
W. F. Bechtel, Waterloo. 
Wm H. Talcott, J. W. Lewis, Plattsville. 
J. H, Lynch, Columbus. 
J.G, 8a nborn, 
C, L. Hill, 
z 6 on pete 
‘alm 
> s Wilcox Douglas 
Ransom, Osceola, Iowa. 
in 


Addie E, wip Phy: Fremont. 
_ Ells Whelpby, 
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A. M. Glark, Fremont. Allie Gale, Webster. 

Lulu Blackman, - Mary A. Parks, Galene. 
Eoline Clark, es A. C. Watt, Jamestown. 

{. C. Harris, “ Rosa Wagner, Logan. 
Cynthia Parks, sea L. A, Miller, Pleasant Valley. 
A. E. Abbott, . Celeste Fifield, Columbus. 
Ella F. Kittle, sa 8. E. Eckler, Norfolk. 
May Marvin, = E. M, Reed, Blair. 

Emma Van Anda, . Lydia Doyle, Belle Creck. 
A. M. Inlay, = innie Hawes, Omaha. 
Amelia Lewis, vs Anna Herron, " 
Maggie Vance, - Celina Balcombe, ‘‘ 
Carrie E. Hayes, . L. A. Miller, - 

C. 8. Talcott, “ Lucy Davis, Schuyler. 

E. L. Griswold, “ M. J. Peters, Fontenelle 
Lizzie Blanchard, « Villa Earl, - 
Anna McVicker, North Bend. M. E. Corless, “ 

A. M. Sutton, Hooper. Pillie Glover, Bellevue. 
M. J. Tobia, Webster. E. Jackson, Farrall. 





DISTRICT INSTITUTE AT TABLE ROCK. 


TABLE Rock, PAWNRE Co., Sept. 18, 1874. 

The District Institute at this place organized according to 
appointment Sept. 8th. Present—State Sup’t McKenzie, County 
Sup’ts Osborn of Pawnee and Wightman of Johnson, and 26 teachers. 

The Institute has been conducted to the satisfaction of all. Prof. 
Worley has labored faithfully to create an interest in music, and 
closed his course of instruction with a concert last evening. 

Prof. McKenzie gave an interesting address on the first evening ; 
Subject—* The Educational Forces at Work.” 

The Institute closes to-day. The following is a complete list of 
teachers and instructors present: 


INSTRUCTORS. 

Prof. J. M. McKenzie. J. M. Osborn, Sup’t Pawnee County. 

Prof. D. B. Worley. W. Wightman, Sup’t Johnson Genie. 
; TEACHERS, 

Sara Ayers, Humboldt. Clara Carisey, Tecumseh, 

Emma Alexander, Pawnee City. Marilla Chambers, Table Rock. 

Edith Bivens, Tecumseh Jennie Cornell, Salem. 

Mina Badger, - W.H.Cornell, “ 

M. 8. Bagley, Belle Carey, Tecumseh, ; 

Wm. Ballance, Table Reck, Mary Cummins, Table Rock. 

Joseph Ballance, Pawnee City. J. W, Davis, Humboldt. 

J. W. ae Lizzie Dennis, Tecumseh. 

Freeman Bell, Pawnee City. A. K. Gowdy, Pawnee City. 

A. H. Beach, as W. A. Hart, Tecumseh. 

F. A. Brown, . = NettieHale, “ 

W. M. Brown, « O. D. Howe, Table Rock. 


Mary Causey. F. B. Hall 
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J.T. Hay, Humboldt. Ella Osborn, Pawnee City. 
O. Jewett, Helena. Mira Osborn. 
ar Judd, Pawnee City. Christ Parley, " 

T. A. I Linn, Table Rock. Ella Parker, “ 


Laura Lindsey, " 
L. A. — Tecumseh. . M. . 
W. F. Lyn “ C. M. Sterns, Tecumseh. 
8. M. MoKiney, Pawnee City. H. W. Sprague, Table Rock. 
Ella Miles, J. C, Smutz, 

a Miles, ” Sada Shannon, Senin City. 
Ww McFadden, Teeumseb. Z. P. Thornton, 8t. Deroin. 
Ella Merrifield. Jennie Thompson, Tecumseh. 
Nannie McCormiek, Table Rock. Emma Tracy, Pawnee City. 
M. H. Marble, Pawnee City. D. J. Wood, Helena. 

H. L. Mumford, Tecumseh. Ellen Worrell. 

M. L. Noftsger, "Table Rock. Ena Williams, Table Rock. 
G. M. Neikerk, Humboldt. L. Yantiss. 

A. G. Mclanahan, Tecumseh. 


- 





EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE, 
THE STATE. 
Ta Ashland schools opened on the 14th inst. 


ScHOOL began at Fairmont on the 28th ult,, G. W. Plants teacher. 

TuHeY are to have a fine brick school house at Neligh, Cuming Oo. 

District 17 in Boone County is to have a new school house this 
fall. 

THE Crete school commenced Monday, August 31st, G. C. Giffin, 
Principal. 

THE Plattsmouth City Schools opened on the 7th ult. with Prof. 
U. W. Wise as Superintendent. 

Joun Rusu has been appointed County Superintendent of Dong- 
las County, vice Beals resigned. 

THE school house in Atlantic Precinct, Jaline County, was 
Larned by lightning a few weeks ago. 

A. G. Scotr has been nominated on the Republican ticket for 
County Superintendent of Lancaster. 

D. P. Stumons, formerly of Nebraska City, is now Superintend- 
ent of Public Schools at Allegan, Michigan. 


GEN. MANDERSON’s address at the University last Commence- 
ment has been published in a beautifully printed pamphlet. 
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A TBACHERS’ LeerITuTE will be held at St. Paal, Howard County, 
commencing the first Tuesday in October and continuing four days. 

Ir the publishers of Worcester’s Spelling Book do not soon dis- 
cover that Nebraska is a State, it ought to be taken out of the rec- 
ommended list. 

Bro. WELLS, of the Crete Post, speaks of “ hanging out im the oold 
on the ragged edge of despair, and chewiag bitter reflections of 
past nrisdeeds.” That is poetically terrific! 

THE school house has been plastered and repaired and we under- 
stand school is to begin Monday, Sept. 14th. Guy C. Kennedy and 
Miss Carson are the teachers— Fairbury Gazette. 

Pror. SMiTH, a graduate of Michigan University, has been en- 
gaged to take charge of the department of Natural Sciences in the 
Omaha High School, in place of R. E. Gaylord, resigned. 

Rev. Ext Huser, Sup’t of the City Schools of Nebraska City, 
is the Democratic nominee for Superintendent of Public Instruction. 
Mr. Huber is a good man, but of course he has no hope of election. 

TuHeE town of North Loup, Valley County, was surveyed July 9th, 
and is already quite a flourishing village. One of the first build- 
ings erected was a school house, in which school is now in session. 

183 STUDENTS are already enrolled in the Normal and Prepara- 
tory Departments of the Normal School. The whole number 


} 
I. 


enrolled during last year (exclusive of the Model School) was 224. ° 


Prov. WORTHING, Principal of our High School, has arrived and 
is at present engaged in making the acquaintance of our citizens. 
He is a young man, comes well recommended, and will undoubt- 
edly be popular and well liked. He opens school on the 14th 
insti.— Neb. City Press. 

TeacuErs’ InsTItuTz.—The Teachcrs’ Institute of Jefferson 
County will convene at the school house in Fairbury on Monday, 
Oct. 19, at 3 o’clock P. M., and continue in session through the 
week, All the teachers in the county, and friends of education i in 
general, are kindly invited to attend. 

E. J. FutForpD, Co. Sup’t. 

Tue Norma Scnoot.—The Board of Education of the Normal 
School met at Pern Sept. 4th. Present—England, Palmer, Mc- 
Kenzie, Cole, and Kaley. Rev. Azell Freeman, D. D., formerly 
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President of Lincoln University, Ill., was elected Principal, at a 
salary of $2,000 per annum. He is not expected to take charge of 
the school until December. The following Board of Visitors was 
elected for the year 1874-5: Hon. Elam Clark, Ft. Calhoun; Hon. 
J. Sterling Morton, Neb. City; Dr. A. D. Buckworth, Hastings. 


The school opened on the 3d with very flattering prospects. A 
larger number ot students are already enrolled than have been pres- 
ent during any one term before. Some of the classes are so large 
that they have to be divided into three sections. The Acting Prin- 
cipal, Prof. Wilson, has the confidence of both teachers and pupils, 
and the new teachers have already made a very favorable impres- 
sion. We predict for the Normal the most successful year it has 
ever known. 

GAGE COUNTY. 


The Beatrice public schools opened Sept. 14th. Teachers—C. B. 
Palmer, Principal ; Miss Mary Barnes, Grammar Department; Mrs. 
A. F. Curtis, Intermediate; Miss Gertrude McKenzie, Primary. 
Salaries—Principal, $100 per month; assistants, $50 cach. Mrs. 
Curtis taught in the same position two yearsago. The other ladies 
have recently come to the State—the former from Ohio, and the 
latter from Illinois. 

FALLS CITY. 


The public schools of the city opened on Monday, Sept 7th. 
Three departments were organized, with Prof. Rickards as Prin- 
cipal, and Mrs. Pierce and Miss Julia Kingman as Assistants in 
lower departments. There will be a fourth department, but 
owing to the illness of Mrs. Kline, her department is delayed for a 
few days. 

We have reason to believe that our schools are on a satisfactory 
basis and will meet the wants of the people. Every individual 
should be personally interested in the schools, and should frequently 
visit them. In order to realize the most good, the patrons must 
fulfill their duty. It would be a good idea for each teacher to keep 
a list of the names of visitors, so that we may know who are and 
who are not interested in the schools.—Journal. 


SARPY COUNTY. 
The board of-education of the Bellevue school district have 
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determined to place their school in the foremost rank of graded 
schools in the State, and to offer every reasonable facility and 
inducement for obtaining a thorough common school education, 
not only to resident, but to non-resident pupils. And in view of 
this they reduced the price of tuition for non-resihent pupils to 
$1.00 per month. 


The school house is one of the best in the State, is in excellent 
condition, and so arranged that quite a number of non-resident 
pupils can be accommodated. Board can also be obtained in pri- 
vate families at reasonable rates. 

The following teachers have been employed for the ensuing year: 
Mr. J. 8. Shoop, Principal, and teacher of the High Sehool Depart- 
ment; Mr. W. H. Ware, teacher of the Intermediate Department ; 


and Miss Lucia Swain, teacher of the Primary Department.—Sen- 
tinel. 
PLATTE COUNTY. 


District No. 20 is a country district, but one of the best we have 
in the county. H. D. Coan, the director, is a wide awake man and 
knows what a good school is, and believes in hiring good teachers 
and paying them for their labor. The district has a large frame 
school house with cupola, nicely furnished with patent seats, black- 
board, maps, &c.} The pupils in the district are very intelligent, 
and the parents co-operate with the teacher in having a good school, 
The school is tanght by a good teacher, Miss Anna Gilbert, who 
is giving excellent satisfaction to the district. This district has 
most of its school in the summer and fall on account of the dis- 
tance some of the pupils have to go to get to school. 

There are five new school houses in course of ereetion in the 
county and others anticipated. This year would have given a new 
impetus to the school interests of Platte County if it had not been 
for the grasshopper plague. Many districts that were expecting to 
make improvements in their houses and to purchase new apparatus, 
owing to hard times have abandoned the idea. The-grasshoppers 
were a dire misfortune to this county. They frustrated the plans 
of many who have encountered the hardships and misfortunes of 
frontier life, but were now looking for better times. Most of 
the people, however, are hoping for the best and seem deter- 
mined to persevere, believing that the Great God who made go good 
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a country will not permit it to be made desolate. The new graded 
school house in district No. 1 of Columbus is completed and sup- 
plied with A. H. Andrews & Co.’s furniture. School commenced 
Sept. 7th under the charge of C. L. Hill, Principal, and S. A. Knapp, 
Assistant. 

The Nesraska TBACHER is a welcome visitor to all who are so 
fortunate as to receive it, and it is quite frequent that words of 
commendation are heard for it. All those who take it would be 
very reluctant to do without it, and many teachers who haven’t it 
now, express a determination to get it when they commence their 
winter term of school. W. H. Prescort. 


ABROAD. 


THE coy office of Cowperthwait & Co. is now located at 25 
Washington St., having been burned out by the late fire. Francis 
S. Belden is the General Agent. 


THE school system of Indiana has met with a sudden and unex- 

ted blow in the death of the State Superintendent, Hon. Milton 

- Hopkins. His son, Prof. A. C. Hopkins, has been appointed to 
fill out the term, which expires in March. 


THE prizes offered last Fall by the Authors’ Publishing Co., (39 
Bond St., New York) of $200 each, in addition to copyright, for 
various manuscript works, have just been awarded, as follows: 

First—For the work to be known as “ The Company’s First Book,” 
to MS. No. 110, entitled Bvolution and Progress: An Exposition 
and Defence, by Rev. Wm. I. Gill, A. M., of Port Richmond, N. Y. 
The volume will be issued Oct. 1st, price $1.50. 

Second—For the “ Best Fiction,” to MS. No. 77, entitled Irene ; 
er Beach-Broken Billows, by Mrs. B. F. Baer, of Harrisburg, Pa. 
Ready September Ist, price $1.25. 

Third—For the “Most Able Scientific Essay,”—decision is re- 
served; will be announced in a few weeks. 

The Authors’ Publishing Co. will issue The Manuscript Manual, 
containing concise directions as to preparing MS. for the press, 
Nov. lst; price 25 cents in flexible cloth, paper 10 cents. The Ed- 
ucational Year Book, Vol. III, 1874-5, Dec. lst; price, cloth $1.25, 

r 50 cents. 

his company also issue The Literary Miscellany on the 15th of 
each month, a sprightly journal of science, sketches, stories, liter- 
ary gossip, &c., which was established in May. Its success has 
enabled its publishers to reduce its price to $1 a year,after Septem- 
ber Ist. Single copies 10 cents. Address, The Authors’ Publish- 
ing Co., 30 Bond St., New York. 
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BOOK NOTICES. 


A MANUAL OF ANCIENT HISTORY. By M. E. Tuarnermen. Wilson, Hin- 
kle & Co., Publishers, Cincinnati and New York. Price, $2.50, 

An important difference between this work and most text books on 
Ancient History is the omission of the mythical narratives which compose so 
large a part of the early history (so-called) of most of the ancient nations, 
and which in most books is given as a part of the real history, or so closely 
connected with it that it is often difficult for students to tell which is 
intended for history and which for tradition. We have searched in vain 
for any narrative or statement which is not a part of actualhistory. My- 
thology and the traditions of the people are not neglected, but fable is 
distinctly stated to be fable, and nothing of the mythical character is given 
that any possible degree of obtuseness on the part of the pupil could con- 
strne into a part of the real historical narrative. This is as it should be. 
The first requisite of a history is that it shall be history—truth; and no 
statement in a work of this character should ever be so loosely made that 
even a doubt of its meaning or its accuracy could enter the mind of the 
student. After accuracy, clearness of statement, methodical arrangement, 
a judicious use of material, &c., are next in importance. In all these par- 
ticulars this work excels. It is too voluminous for a book designed for 
school instruction only; but for a complete history, for study and refer- 
ence—a valuable book for any man’s library—it contains nothing that 
should be omitted. A discreet teacher will readily pass over portions 
intended for reference only, and find it none the less valuable as a text 
book. 

The Ancient History covers a period from the earliest authentic history 
to the fall of the Western Empire, at which point the narrative is resumed 
by the Medieval and Modern History, which we noticed last manth, The 
two volumes form a complete and succinet history of the world, sufficient 
in detail, convenient in form, and beautiful in appearance. No more 
valuable addition can be made to a teacher’s library with the same money 
than by purchasing these elegant volumes. 

Case BOOK OF GEOGRAPHY OF IOWA, axp Counry, STaTR, AND FEDERAL 


OVERNMENT. Especially Adapted to the Capacity of Intermediate Classes tn 
Our Public Schools. Br J. M. Ross. Des Moines: Mills & Co., Publishers. 


If the author had intended this to be used as a book of reference for cit- 
* izens of Iowa, it would be more commendable, but as a text book for chil- 
dren, it is simply absurd. In the first place it contains a large amount of 
insignificant details of government, &c., which it would be both difficult 
and useless for even adults to memorize, and which children cannot posei- 
bly comprehend—matters of very little importanee to people in general, and 
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whose publication would only be excusable in a book of reference. 2. The 
language, even where the subject matter is simple enough to be easily com- 
prehended, is much too difficult for children to understand. These faults 
are still further complicated by the use of the old-fashioned question and 
and answer method, bunglingly applied. A few specimens will illustrate 
these statements : 

Q. How is a Congressional township indicated on the map? 

A, By heavy parallel lines 1} inches apart, running East and West on 


the map, intersected by similar lines running North and South. 
Q. How is Peat formed? 
A. By the decomposition of plants growing in ponds and marshes. 
@. What jurisdiction belongs exclusively to the Circuit Court? 
A, It shall have exclusive jurisdiction in all probate business, and in 
appeals and writs of error before inferior courts, tribunals, and officers. 


The duties of county, municipal, township, and district officers are given 
in full, with a minute description of the books and records they are required 
to keep, all in elaborate legal language, which even “ Philadelphia lawyers” 
might differ in interpreting. If this is food for “children” of “ Interme- 
diate Classes,” the children of Iowa must be differemtly constructed from 
any that we have ever seen. We approve the idea of teaching local geog- 
raphy before’ general geography, and we read the announcement of this 
book with great interest, and sincerely hoped it would be a model worthy 
of imitation in other States. But wearedisappointed. The plan is a good 
one, but the method of execution we cannot approve. 

HOOKER’S NEW PHYSIOLOGY. Revisep By J. A. Szwat.t, M. D., Pofessor of 


Natural Sciences in the I!linois Normal University, New York: Sheldon & Co., 
Publishers. Price, $1.60. 


Dr. Hooker’s Physiologies have been before the public for a number 
of years, and have been quite generally considered among the best of text 
books on this subject, The revision of Prof. Sewall, while retaining the 
characteristics features of the original books, gives the matter of the First. 
Book and Human Physiology in asingle volume of medium size and difficulty, 
which is much better adapted to the wants of ordinary schools than either 
or both of the others. It is beautifully printed on tinted paper, hand- 
_ somely bound, and copiously illustrated. The only fault we find is that 
the language is not always as simple as it might have been. The author 
makes a merit of omitting technical terms, and if he had been equally 
careful to eschew long dictionary words not in very common use, it would 
have been still better. 





ANNOUNCEMENTS TO SEPT. 23.—W. H. Prescott, Columbus 


$3.25. C. 
W. Springer, Red Cloud, $1.50. T. M. Marshall, Glenville, W. Va., $5.25. 





